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" greatest faults " of French foreign policy in his opinion appear to 
be the " inability of the French Foreign Office to divorce itself from 
the influence of purely domestic questions, and the complete impo- 
tence of the President in matters of foreign policy, although his 
position is particularly suited to exercise a beneficial, influence in 
matters of diplomacy and foreign relations ". 

All things considered, the author has written without bias and he 
who would read this volume in search of either glorification or con- 
demnation will be disappointed until he reaches the concluding state- 
ment to the effect that French foreign policy, despite its apparent in- 
stability and inconsistencies, is " like the French government, ' plus 
ca change plus c'est la meme chose ' — it is rooted in right and faces 
the stars, often an opportunist on the surface it is ever a knight- 
errant in its soul, and ultimately proves itself worthy of la France 
eternelle ". If French foreign policy has become sanctified or even 
reformed, the transformation has escaped the notice of the reviewer. 

The volume is remarkably free from typographical errors. It is 
equipped with a well-arranged bibliography and a satisfactory index. 
To the general reader as well as to the student of history and diplo- 
macy it will prove illuminating and instructive. 

Harry J. Carman. 
Columbia University. 

The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. Pollard. London 
and New York ,Longmans, Green and Company, 1920. — xi, 398 pp. 

Professor Pollard is known to students of history as a specialist 
in the Tudor period and a promoter of historical research, and to a 
wider public as a writer of stimulating essays on political and other 
subjects of general interest. His latest volume, an expansion of lec- 
tures delivered in London in 1913 and at Cornell University and 
elsewhere in the United States during the following year, is rather a 
series of essays on various phases of the history of Parliament than a 
systematic account of its development. Most of the eighteen chap- 
ters into which it is divided deal, wholly or principally, with the 
centuries before the seventeenth, and in them the author, besides 
supplementing the work of other scholars, makes important contri- 
butions of his own to the literature of parliamentary history; his 
consideration of later times yields little of value from the point of 
view of scholarship. 

Mr. Pollard has succeeded beyond question in his effort to em- 
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phasize "the elastic nature of Parliament" (p. 359). The most 
vivid general impression that his readers will form is the impres- 
sion of change. " Parliament is not bound up with any political 
theory or any transient constitution; it has been the tool of mon- 
archs, of oligarchs, and of democrats; it has been the means of 
opposition as well as the instrument of government, the preventive 
of revolution as well as the promoter of reform" (p. 3). When 
Mr. Pollard takes issue with those radical critics of Parliament who 
proclaim that there is no health in it and that its days are numbered, 
he does so not because he holds it to be perfect in its present form, 
not as one resisting all change, like the Duke of Wellington on the 
eve of the first Reform Act, but because he has faith that an insti- 
tution which has been so flexible in the past will prove itself adap- 
table to the swiftly changing conditions and needs of the present 
and the future (pp. 2-3, 352,. 359-361). 

It is regrettable, however, that to Mr. Pollard, as to other "evo- 
lutionary " historians, the word " evolution " seems to suggest the 
processes of biological evolution only. He does, indeed, recognize 
that there are perils in applying the analogies of physical science to 
the development of political institutions (p. 25), but too often he 
runs past his own danger signal (e. g., pp. 3, 45, 120, 239). "Gov- 
ernments, like clocks, go from the motion men give them ", William 
Perm sagely observed long ago. To forget men and explain institu- 
tional development in terms of "protoplasm", "organism", "struggle 
for predominance" and the like, is to create an atmosphere of 
pseudo-science that serves no useful purpose. It is significant that 
Mr. Pollard has more to say of men and less of " growth " when 
he is dealing with the century he knows best — the sixteenth — than 
when tie " trespasses ", to use his own word, on earlier times. 

In his discussion of the origin of Parliament (chapters II and 
III) Mr. Pollard supplements the treatment of that subject to be 
found in Maitland's Introduction to the Memoranda de Parliamento 
and Professor Mcllwain's High Court of Parliament. Stubbs knew 
that the early " rolls " of Parliament, which begin in 1278, record 
the proceedings not of the assemblies of magnates and popular 
representatives summoned to give consent to taxation, but of sessions 
of the king's council held for judicial purposes, and he called such 
meetings "special" parliaments to distinguish them from general 
parliaments of " the estates of the realm ". Nearly thirty years 
ago, however, Maitland pointed out that in 1305 a meeting of the 
council alone, without the presence of prelates, barons and popular 
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representatives, was not only a Parliament but a plenum parlia- 
mentum. Our earliest definition of Parliament, dating from the 
reign of Edward I or Edward II, runs: habet enim rex curiam 
suam in consilio suo in parliamentis suis. " The earliest form of 
Parliament is a parley of the council" (p. 31). The principal 
function of these " parleys " was judicial, not financial, as was the 
case with the assemblies of the " estates ", their proceedings were 
recorded in " rolls ", the characteristic records of courts, and they 
dealt principally with petitiones and placita. The chroniclers, how- 
ever, to the dire confusion of constitutional historians of later ages, 
used the word parliamentum to describe assemblies of the magnates, 
whether comprising elected knights and burgesses or not, summoned 
to grant taxes. Such assemblies were for a time quite distinct from 
the parliaments of the " rolls " ; they were summoned by different 
methods, met at different times, and performed different functions. 
During the last half of the reign of Edward I a process of amalga- 
mation began; the two assemblies came to be summoned to the 
same place and at the same time, and joint sessions were held for 
certain purposes. The first evidence of a simultaneous session is in 
1298, and in 1300, for the first time, the magnates and representa- 
tives were summoned ad parliamentum, instead of to a colloquium 
or a tractatum, as before. Throughout Edward's reign it is a ses- 
sion of the king's council, not an assembly of the " estates ", that 
constitutes a Parliament; in 130S the king takes action in pleno 
parliamento in a meeting from which all but himself and the mem- 
bers of his council have departed. According to Stubbs, Parliament 
in its formative period consisted of the three estates, and in addition, 
as attendants of the king, the justices and other members of his 
council. The evidence adduced by Maitland, Mr. Mcllwain and 
Mr. Pollard forces us to reverse the order. Parliament consisted of 
the king and his council, with the addition, at times and for certain 
purposes, of the prelates, earls, barons, knights of the shire and bur- 
gesses. 

The fusion of the judicial parliaments of the " rolls " with the 
assemblies of the " estates " Mr. Pollard regards as the distinctive 
characteristic of the English constitution. " It was to a high court 
of law and justice that the taxing and representative factors of par- 
liament were wedded ; and it was this union that gave the English 
Parliament its strength. Its absence, the divorce between French 
parlements and estates, was fatal to orderly constitutional develop- 
ment in France" (p. 43). As late as the reign of Henry VII, 
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" half the time of Parliament was occupied with purely judicial 
functions; they were discharged by Parliament centuries afterwards 
in passing acts of attainder and indemnity, and are still performed 
by the House of Lords, which exercises them solely because it is a 
branch of the high court of Parliament" (pp. 61-62). Not till the 
middle ages had almost run their course and a jealous peerage de- 
veloped did the lords succeed in usurping the place of the council 
and reducing councilors who were not peers to the level of assistants 
(chapter XIV). As late as 1539 a statute prescribed places in the 
House of Lords for councilors, whether they were peers or not, and 
even today the chancellor presides over the House of Lords not be- 
cause he is a peer — before the eighteenth-century chancellors were 
often not peers — but because he is a councilor. 

Perhaps the most original chapter in the book is that in which 
the author dissents wholly from the generally accepted view that 
Parliament in the middle ages was based on a system of three 
estates. The Church, the so-called " first estate ", was represented 
in Parliament, at least after Edward II, only by the bishops, some 
abbots and a few priors, and they were summoned, Mr. Pollard 
contends, not as churchmen but as barons. The lesser tenants-in- 
chief, who must be regarded, on the estates theory, as members of 
the "second estate" (the nobility), were represented in Parliament 
in the House of Commons, the " third estate " according to the 
prevalent theory but not in fact, since the knights of the shire, its 
most important element in the middle ages, were tenants-in-chief 
and as such should have been represented in the " second estate ". 
Moreover, social and legal conditions in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries were incompatible, the author argues, with a system 
of three estates. The only description we have of Parliament in the 
fourteenth century says nothing of such a system, nor does it receive 
any support from the " rolls " of Parliament. The first official 
reference to Parliament as composed of three estates occurs in 1421, 
and Mr. Pollard's explanation of it is ingenious. The Treaty of 
Troyes had just been concluded with France, to be sworn to by the 
three estates of both kingdoms; in France there really were three 
estates, " and the advantages of uniformity suggested the employ- 
ment of identical phraseology when the treaty was sent over to 
England for confirmation" (p. 70). The subsequent use of this 
exotic expression was fostered by the contact between the French 
and English governments, but it never correctly described the basis 
of the English Parliament. 
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It is impossible here to attempt even a summary of The Evolution 
of Parliament. The book has its defects. It is sometimes diffuse 
and repetitious; we are informed at least five times that the Com- 
mons' journals begin in 1547 (pp. 113, 126, 322, 325, 326). It 
contains some inconsistencies and contradictions (e. g., pp. 12, 17, 
347; 219, 241). In places it is unnecessarily confusing in the ar- 
rangement of material. Occasionally its scholarly tone is smothered 
by a blare of patriotism, which proclaims to us that the author, in 
spite of all temptations to belong to other nations, remains an Eng- 
lishman (especially chapter XII). And the last two chapters sug- 
gest, to the reviewer at least, that the historian embarks on a pre- 
carious venture when he turns homilist, controversialist and futurist. 
But to the faults of a book that is as informing and suggestive as 
this we should be a little blind. No student of English constitu- 
tional history can afford to neglect what Mr. Pollard has written. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 1S04-1881. By William 
Flavelle Monypenny and George Earle Buckle. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1910-1920. Six volumes: I, ix, 401 pp. ; 
II, ix, 421 pp.; Ill, ix, 591 pp.; IV, x, 610 pp.; V, xii, 558 pp.; 
VI, iv, 712 pp. 

With the publication in 1920 of volumes V and VI, Mr. George E. 
Buckle has at last brought to a close the colossal biography of Earl 
Beaconsfield, the first volume of which was published in 1910. Two 
volumes, covering the years from 1804 to 1846, were written by Mr. 
William Flavelle Monypenny, and before his death he had also 
collected most of the material for the third volume. The choice of 
Mr. Monypenny to write the life of Disraeli, at the time it was an- 
nounced, caused considerable surprise in England. His literary ex- 
perience was limited to the editorship of the Johannesburg Star and 
sundry contributions to the London Spectator. His military experi- 
ence as an officer in the Imperial Light Horse, and subsequently as 
Director of Civil Supplies during the Boer war, was not especially 
calculated to fit him to deal with English nineteenth-century political 
biography. Nevertheless he succeeded in making a very interesting 
story of the early years of Benjamin Disraeli's life, and in giving a 
vivid picture of the young Jew in his days of precarious political and 
journalistic adventure. 

After Mr. Monypenny's death, the choice of the trustees of Bea- 



